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The Sociological Quarterly 21 (Autumn 1980):529-543 


Social Control and Delinquent Behavior: 
An Examination of the Elements 
of the Social Bond 


Marvin D. Krohn, University of lowa 
James L. Massey, University of lowa 


This research examines the overall and relative effects of the elements of Hirschi’s 
Social Bonding Theory on four separate measures of deviance using data drawn from 
a sample of 3065 adolescents. The magnitude and direction of the observed relation- 
ships moderately support the theory for all four deviant behavior scales; the elements 
of the bond are more predictive of the less serious forms of deviance than they are of 
the more serious forms. The element of commitment is more strongly related to devi- 
ant behavior than either the element of belief or attachment. A comparison of the 
theory for males and females demonstrates that the overall model consistently ex- 
plains more variation in the dependent variables for females than it does for males. 
The commitment and belief variables are more strongly related to deviant behavior 
for females than for males while attachment is more important for males. These find- 
ings are discussed in relation to the overall viability of social bonding theory. 


One of the more significant theoretical contributions in the study of crime and 
delinquency in the recent past has been the development of social control theory 
by Travis Hirschi (1969). A major advantage of Hirschi’s theory is that there is a 
strong link between the theoretical propositions and supportive research (Hinde- 
lang, 1973). The support provided by such research led Gibbons (1979:121) 
to conclude that “there are several signs that suggest that Hirschi’s theory is to be 
one of the more enduring contributions to criminology.” 

Whether or not Gibbons’ conclusion is prophetic largely depends on the results 
from research efforts which extend and refine the basic propositions of the theory. 
To this end we have identified three issues which, although suggested by previous 
discussion, have not been examined systematically. First, while variables compris- 
ing the four elements of Hirschi’s social bond (attachment, belief, commitment 
and involvement) all have been shown to be related to delinquent behavior, there 
has been limited examination of the overall impact of these variables and the 
relative effectiveness of each component. Second, the theory has primarily been 
examined in relation to scales composed of delinquent behavior which range in 
seriousness. There is some evidence which suggests that at least the element of 
commitment is more strongly related to less serious offenses (Kelly and Pink, 
1973). Therefore, in the current analysis we distinguish between minor and major 
delinquency as well as incorporate measures of minor and major drug/alcohol 
use. Third, we will investigate whether social bonding theory is more effective in 
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explaining deviance among females than it is for male deviance. The research re- 
sults to date on this issue have been inconsistent. 


Hirschi’s Social Bonding Theory 


Predicated on the assumption that people will deviate unless constrained, Hir- 
schi’s social bonding theory (so labeled by Akers, 1973), like other control per- 
Spectives (Reckless, 1967; Nye, 1958; Reiss, 1951), attempts to explain why 
people conform. In so doing, Hirschi incorporated four elements of the social 
bond into what Gibbons (1979:121) characterized as “‘a more detailed and for- 
malized” theory than any previous control perspective. 

The first element of the social bond identified by Hirschi was attachment to 
others. Hirschi examined attachment to parents and to peers, finding inverse rela- 
tionships between both measures and delinquency. While the examination of the 
relationship between parents and their children has been an integral part of de- 
linquency research and is generally supportive of Hirschi’s notion (Nye, 1958; 
Reiss, 1951; Hagan and Simpson, 1978; Hindelang, 1973; Jensen and Eve, 1976; 
Linden and Fillmore, 1977; Morris, 1964: Linden, 1978; Reige, 1972; Linden 
and Hackler, 1973; Datesman and Scarpitti, 1975; Austin, 1978; Conger, 1976; 
Glueck and Glueck, 1950; Hepburn, 1976; Poole and Regoli, 1979; Toby, 1957), 
there is little consistency in the measurement of “affective ties” to the family. As 
Hirschi recognized (1969:140-—42), attachment to peers has not always been 
seen as a constraining influence on delinquency. Some subcultural theories 
(Cohen, 1955; and Coleman, 1961) suggest that the probability of delinquency 
increases as adolescents become more integrated with their peers. In contrast, 
Hirschi argued that adolescents who are affectively tied to their peers will be more 
constrained from committing deviant acts. Although Hirschi did find support for 
this hypothesis, he also found it necessary to modify his model in that having 
friends who were delinquent had a deviance-producing effect rather than a con- 
straining effect. This finding, of course, brings the theory closer to differential as- 
sociation theory in that it emphasizes the need to take into account the type of 
associations as well as the quality of those associations. 

Hirschi’s measures of attachment to school present conceptual difficulties. On 
the one hand, his discussion of attachment referred to ties between the individual 
and school personnel. Hence, when he asked respondents whether they cared 
what teachers thought of them, it was consistent with his earlier discussion of 
parental attachment in that the focus remained on attachment to “conventional” 
persons. Ambiguity set in, however, when he asked students whether or not they 
liked school. The focus was shifted here, away from affective ties to people, 
toward ties to a social institution. This shift seems to constitute a departure from 
Hirschi’s earlier formulation of attachment, unless it is assumed that educational 
institutions can be treated as fictitious or artificial “persons.” Even if this con- 
vention is adopted, however, it remains unclear precisely how this bond is medi- 
ated between the individual and the school. Hence, while operationalizing attach- 
ment in this way has some intuitive appeal, its empirical referent is ambiguous. 
A further complication emerged when Hirschi employed variables such as grades 
and academic ability within his discussion of attachment to school. It is difficult 
to see how factors such as these can be interpreted as indicators of attachment as 
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they obviously lack an affective component. Factors such as grades, and whether 
or not one is bored with school, ought to be construed, it seems, as measures of 
commitment to school rather than attachment. For the sake of conceptual clarity, 
then, we will treat these and other similar measures within the context of the ele- 
ment of commitment rather than as distinct attachment variables. 

Commitment reflects the cost factor involved in engaging in deviant activities. 
That is, people who are committed to conventional lines of activity put something 
of themselves into the participation in these activities or, as in Becker’s terminol- 
ogy, develop a system of “side bets” (Becker, 1960). Not wanting to endanger 
their investment, committed people are more bound to conform. 

Under the element of commitment we include the temporal dimension of in- 
volvement which Hirschi treated as a separate element. It is assumed that a per- 
son who has considerable time invested in the pursuance of conventional activi- 
ties simply does not have much time left over in which to perform deviant acts. 
But as Conger (1976:20) pointed out, this element, connected as it is to commit- 
ment, does not have the conceptual and empirical clarity of the other elements of 
social bonds. While by no means impossible, it is difficult to see how individuals 
could be thoroughly engrossed in some activity to which they are indifferent, or 
how persons could be committed to an activity without considerable investment of 
time and energy. We assume that the temporal dimension of involvement is inex- 
tricably tied to other factors which produce commitment, making it in most re- 
spects an indicator of commitment. As such, it does not warrant treatment as a 
separate element of the bond. 

Hirschi operationalized commitment in terms of academic and occupational 
aspirations and “passages to adult status.” Some of his indicators of passage to 
adult status can be seen better as additional forms of deviance, and therefore it is 
not surprising that he found positive relationships between these variables and 
delinquency. Both the variables of academic and occupational aspirations were 
inversely related to delinquency, however, thus supporting Hirschi’s contention. 
With these we would incorporate those school-related variables such as grades, 
attitudes toward school, and academic competence, which Hirschi incorporated 
under attachment and time spent on homework, Hirschi’s major index of involve- 
ment. The relationships between these variables, as well as similar ones employed 
in other studies (Hindelang, 1973; Polk, 1969; Kelly and Pink, 1973; Rhodes 
and Reiss, 1969; Polk et al., 1974; Polk and Halferty, 1966; Elliott and Voss, 
1974; Jensen and Eve, 1976; Linden and Fillmore, 1977; Polk and Shafer, 1972; 
Hagan and Simpson, 1978; Rankin, 1976), are supportive of the general asser- 
tion that involvement in school represents an important “stake in conformity” 
(Piliavin and Briar, 1964) which serves to control deviance. 

The fourth element of the social bond is belief in conventional values and 
norms. Those who do not hold strong beliefs in conventional values are freed 
from the bond and therefore are more likely to commit deviant acts. Hirschi used 
several items to measure the respondent’s beliefs about the law in general and 
specific agents of the criminal justice system. His results were confirmed by later 
research which found an inverse relationship between belief in the legitimacy of 
conventional rules and delinquency (Jensen, 1969; Hindelang, 1973; Buffalo 
and Rogers, 1971; Cernkovich, 1978a, 1978b). 

The research to date supports the general proposition underlying the theory 
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that a weakening or severing of any one or a combination of the elements of the 
social bond increases the chances for delinquent behavior. The strength of the 
relationship between any one of the elements and delinquency has been moderate 
at best, and there has been little attention given to the combined effects of the 
elements on delinquent behavior. Although Hirschi never provided a multiple 
correlation computed on the basis of an equation involving all the elements of the 
social bond, the multiple correlations he did compute employing some elements 
explain less than 20 percent of the variance in delinquency. Additionally, al- 
though the theory indicates that the elements of the social bond should be inter- 
correlated and positively related to delinquency, there has been no attempt to 
specify which element is most predictive of delinquency. 

As noted above, previous research on social bonding theory has also been lim- 
ited primarily to an investigation of the relationship between the social bond and 
a scale of delinquency which combines a range of behavior from status to crimi- 
nal offenses. With such a range, the research cannot examine whether the theory 
can explain one form of delinquency better than another. If the weakening of the 
bond is seen as a releasing mechanism allowing for deviant behavior, it would 
seem that the initial acts of deviance, which tend to be the less serious acts, would 
be explained better by the theory than would more serious deviance. Indeed, there 
is some research which suggests that drug use (Burkett and White, 1974), and 
status offenses (Kelly and Pink, 1973) are more strongly related to bonding 
variables than are more serious forms of deviant behavior. 

An additional concern raised by previous research is whether bonding variables 
can explain female deviance better than male deviance. For example, Morris 
(1964) hypothesized that greater delinquency among boys was due to differences 
in role objectives between the sexes. Therefore, male delinquency could be 
explained better by variables related to economic achievement (school related 
items) while female delinquency could be explained better by affective relation- 
ships (broken home, family tension). Morris found support for his hypothesis. 
Both Datesman and Scarpitti (1975) and Austin (1978) also found that broken 
homes have a more detrimental effect for white females than for white males. 

Linden and Fillmore (1977) also presented data supporting Morris’ general 
hypothesis. They found that bonding variables explain less variance in female 
delinquency than in male delinquency mainly due to the failure of variables mea- 
suring school ties to explain female delinquency. They accounted for this by sug- 
gesting that school is a less viable means of success for females than it is for males 
and therefore the bonds to school are less important as a constraining influence 
on females. 

In Hindelang’s (1973) replication of Hirschi’s study he failed to find signifi- 
cant differences for males and females in the impact of the elements of the bond 
with the exception that the relationship between attachment to mother and father 
was slightly weaker for females than for males. Hindelang did not find any evi- 
dence to support the notion that cross-sex child-parent attachment was more im- 
portant than attachment to either parent. 

Past research on the differential impact of the elements of the social bond on 
males and female has provided contradictory results. It is too early to accept 
Smith’s (1979) conclusion that the processes by which males and females come 
to commit deviant behavior are similar. 
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Previous research employing different variables incorporated in social bonding 
theory provides support for the theory in the weak-to-moderate relationships be- 
tween the different bonding variables and a global scale of delinquency. Previous 
research has not paid sufficient attention, however, to the explanatory power of 
the whole theory or to the theory’s differential ability to explain a range of devi- 
ant behavior. The research has also left the question of the theory’s applicability 
for males and females unanswered. The present study will address these concerns. 


Methodology 


A self-report questionnaire was administered to a sample of male and female ado- 
lescents in grades 7 through 12 in six communities in three midwestern states 
(N = 3065). We attempted to obtain as representative a sample as possible while 
conforming to the restrictions and requests of the participating school districts 
and individual schools. To accomplish this, we used a two-stage sample design. 
From the six participating school districts, which ranged from rural to highly 
urban, we selected schools on the basis of how representative they were of the 
racial and occupational characteristics of the population within the district. We 
then sampled from two or three classrooms (depending on school and average 
class size per grade level) from among the required or general enrollment classes. 
A pre-tested questionnaire was administered to all students in attendance in the 
selected classes who had received written parental permission prior to the day of 
the survey. Of the total students in the sampled classes 67 percent (95 percent of 
those with parental permission) completed the questionnaire. 


Measurement of Variables 


We have argued that the element of involvement is better conceptualized as part 
of commitment. Therefore, we now turn to a description of our measures of the 
three elements of the social bond which we employ in this study, attachment, 
commitment and belief. 

Attachment. Hirschi (1969) indicated that those adolescents with affective ties 
to peers as well as parents should be less likely to commit deviant acts. Previous 
research has also demonstrated that there may be an impact of attachment to 
mothers different from that to fathers. Therefore, we have included three scales 
to measure maternal attachment, paternal attachment and peer attachment. The 
questions comprising these scales are similar to those used by Hirschi and rep- 
resent the components of supervision, praise, discouragement, closeness, and 
satisfaction. The item-to-scale correlations indicate that all three scales have a 
high degree of internal reliability. 

Commitment. We have argued that both involvement and Hirschi’s notion of 
attachment to institutions (e.g., school) should be incorporated into the concept 
of commitment. Hence, our first measure of commitment includes both of these 
components. An index of commitment to activities in which adolescents might 
engage is composed of items asking respondents to indicate how important 
participating in each of the following activities is to them: school work, athletics, 
musical groups, pep groups, other school activities, church activities and com- 
munity clubs. Responses range from very important to not important at all and 
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when combined generate a range of scores from high commitment (28) to low 
commitment (7). We also use the variable of grade point average (G.P.A.) as an 
indicator of commitment, which is more appropriate than as a measure of attach- 
ment. The additional measures of commitment, educational aspirations and the 
importance of a good career are similar to Hirschi’s. 


Belief is measured by three items relating to the degree of agreement or dis- 
agreement respondents have with parental norms, legal norms, and belief in the 
value of education. By inquiring about adolescents’ beliefs within three different 


areas, we hoped to acquire a more representative measure of belief as an element 
of the social bond. 


Dependent Variables. The questionnaire contained items on both the fre- 
quency of alcohol and drug use and a delinquency checklist ranging from status 
offenses to more serious offenses such as taking things worth $50 or more. Our 
checks for reliability including internal consistency on interlocking items and a 
two to eight week readministration of the behavioral checklist, indicated a high 
degree of reliability (see Hardt and Peterson-Hardt [1977] for a discussion of 
the reliability of self-report items). A factor analysis was computed on all the 
drug and delinquent behavior items and we elicited the identifiable factors which 
were then formed into scales. The factor loadings obtained from a varimax ro- 
tation for the individual items were all .45 or above. The remaining items reflect 
juvenile status offenses and therefore were combined into the minor delinquency 
index. Hence, we include analyses on the following four dependent variables: 

1. Frequency of alcohol and marijuana use. 

2. Frequency of use of stronger drugs, stimulants, depressants, psychedelics 

and narcotics. 

3. Minor delinquent behavior—running away from home, sexual intercourse, 

truancy, and school suspension and/or expulsion. 

4. Serious delinquent behavior—vandalism, motor vehicle theft, assault, use 

of or threatening to use a weapon, theft of things worth $2 to $50, theft of 
things worth over $50. 


Results and Discussion 


The theory hypothesizes that all the independent variables will be directly related. 
An examination of the zero-order correlations (see Table 1) indicates that 
whereas the direction of the relationships between the independent variables are 
consistent with Hirschi’s theory in all but two cases (both involving educational 
aspirations), the magnitude of the relationships between educational aspirations, 
career aspirations and attachment to friends is disappointing. Of particular im- 
portance is the fact that our data confirm Hindelang’s (1973) observation that 
the relationships between attachment to friends and attachment to mother and 
father are small. 

Table 1 displays the bivariate correlations between the independent variables 
and our four measures of deviance. The predicted inverse relationships between 
the bonding variables and our measures of deviance are consistently observed for 
all but the variables of educational and career aspirations and attachment to 
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friends. For these variables the relationships are either minimal or in the direction 
Opposite to that which the theory would predict. The magniture of the relation- 
ships between the other bonding variables and the four dependent variables are 
consistent with previous research (Hirschi, 1969; Hindelang, 1973; Linden and 
Fillmore, 1977). 

The bivariate relationships between the bonding variables and our measures 
of deviant behavior serve as further, albeit moderate, support for the viability of 
social bonding theory. The question remains, however, of the overall impact of 
the bonding variables on the explanation of a range of deviant behavior. To 
address this question we turn to the results from the regression of the four de- 
viancy scales on the full complement of the independent variables (see Table 2). 

Two important observations from the results of the multiple regression analyses 
employing the full equation can be made. First, for all the dependent variables 
the full equations explain, at best, a moderate amount of the variance in the de- 
pendent variables. We may explain these findings by recognizing that Hirschi’s 
theory, despite the title of his book, explicitly does not provide causes of deviance. 
That is, the theory states that the absence or weakening of a bond(s) will allow 
for, but not necessarily produce, deviant behavior. Hence, the theory may be ex- 
pected to explain only a moderate amount of the variance in deviance. We should 
not overlook the fact, however, that one criterion on which a theory is evaluated 
Is Its relative explanatory power. For this reason, Hirschi (1969) as well as 
others (Elliott et al., 1979; Jensen, 1972; Conger, 1976; Linden and Hackler, 
1973) Tecognized the need to complement social bonding theory with variables 
indicating deviance-producing motivation such as association with delinquent 
friends. With this modified version of social bonding theory it would be sug- 
gested, once the bonds are weakened or severed, that the more deviant friends 
adolescents have, the more likely they will be to deviate. 

The second important finding from the regression analyses employing the full 
equation is the fact that the theory does better in accounting for the less serious 
deviant behavior scales. For alcohol and marijuana use, the theory accounts for 
29 percent of the variance, whereas for more serious forms of substance use 
(hallucinogens, opiates, amphetamines and barbiturates) the theory only ac- 
counts for 17 percent of the variance. The same tendency is observed when we 
compare the scale composed of status offenses and minor delinquency (R? = .24) 
with that composed of more serious delinquent behavior (R? = .18). 

These findings are consistent with non-systematic observations made in pre- 
vious research (Burkett and White, 1974, Kelly and Pink, 1973). A possible 
explanation for these findings may be contained in the main assumption of social 
bonding theory; that is, Hirschi saw the weakening or severing of the elements of 
the social bond as a releasing mechanism allowing for, but not necessarily caus- 
ing, deviant behavior. As such, the perception of the weakening of social bonds 
should be more salient for those who are just beginning to engage in deviant be- 
havior. Once a person is experienced in deviant behavior, other factors may be 
needed to account for continued participation in that behavior. Because it has 
been suggested that most adolescents use alcohol and marijuana before using 
harder drugs (Kandel, 1975), and because it is not unreasonable to assume that 
those who have committed more serious forms of delinquent behavior had pre- 
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viously engaged in status offenses, this explanation is plausible in accounting for 
our findings. 

Table 2 also provides an examination of the relative effects of each element of 
the social bond as well as each separate component of the elements. With the 
exception of the minor substance use scale, the element of commitment explains 
a higher proportion of the variance than do the other two elements of the social 
bond. The two variables which most directly tap commitment to school activi- 
ties—the commitment index and G.P.A.—are the most powerful predictors 
among the commitment items. For minor substance use, the belief element ex- 
plains the highest proportion of the variance with the variable of moral duty to 
obey the law consistently being the most powerful belief item with all four de- 
pendent variables. The attachment element is consistently the weakest predictor. 

One explanation for the greater explanatory power of the commitment vari- 
ables may be that both the index of importance of school related activities and 
G.P.A. implicitly combine dimensions of the elements of involvement and com- 
mitment. As stated previously, involvement can be considered the time dimen- 
sion of commitment and therefore is conceptually not distinct from commitment. 
It should also be noted that in inquiring as to the importance of these various 
school related activities we have combined an element of what Hirschi (1969) 
considered to be attachment to school. While we have argued that attachment is 
more conceptually distinct from the other elements of the social bond when it is 
conceived of as affective ties to other people, we must recognize that such a re- 
conceptualization may have, in part, resulted in our finding that commitment is 
the best predictor of three out of the four types of deviant behavior. This would 
also account for the fact that in Hirschi’s study the attachment element of the 
bond appeared to be the best predictor of delinquency whereas in our study it is 
not. If we examine the relationships between the individual items which were 
used to measure attachment in both studies we find that our results are quite 
similar to those obtained by Hirschi. Hence, by increasing the conceptual in- 
tegrity of the attachment element we have increased the predictive importance 
of commitment. 

In terms of the relative effects of the separate items measuring the element of 
attachment, it is interesting to note that for all four of the dependent variables, 
the scale measuring affective ties with the mother is a more powerful predictor 
than the scale for the father. These findings are contrary to those of Nye 
(1958) and Gold (1963) who argued that relations with the father are more 
important in inhibiting delinquency than are relations with the mother, and 
Hirschi (1969) who concluded that knowledge of the parental attachment to 
both parents adds little or nothing over knowledge of attachment to one parent, 
be it mother or father. The findings are, however, consistent with Hindelang 
(1973). If we assume that mothers of adolescents typically have more influence 
on the day-to-day supervision of their children than do fathers, and if we recog- 
nize that supervision is the component of the parental attachment scale which is 
most highly related to deviance in both Hirschi’s and our own analyses, then the 
explanation for our finding is quite evident. Mothers represent a stronger inhibit- 
ing factor to deviance simply because they are typically in a better position to 
supervise their children. 

The impact of attachment to mother and father, as well as other aspects of 
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social bonding theory, have been discussed in relation to the potential differential 
effects they may have for males and females (see Tables 3 and 4). The explana- 
tory power of the full model is somewhat higher for females than it is for males 
for all four deviance scales. This is consistent with what Morris (1964) pre- 
dicted. On closer examination, however, our results indicate that it is not the at- 
tachment element which produces the higher explained variance. Indeed, overall, 
the variables used to measure attachment are slightly stronger in predicting male 
delinquency than they are for female delinquency. This is true for the less serious 
behaviors as well as the more serious behaviors. 

Recall that Morris (1964) argued that affective relationships should be more 
influential in inhibiting female deviancy than male deviancy. He also argued that 
the opposite would be true for school variables because school represented a 
more viable means of success for males (a position supported by Linden and 
Fillmore, 1977). At first glance our data indicate the opposite. The overall effect 
of the commitment items is greater for females than for males while the opposite 
is true for the attachment items. To conclude, however, that our results are in- 
consistent with Morris (1964) and Linden and Fillmore (1977) may be prema- 
ture. While the beta coefficient for the index of the importance of school activities 
is consistently greater for females than for males, the opposite is true for grade 
point average. It must be noted that the index of the importance of school activi- 
ties contains many items which may have little to do with future achievement and 
therefore it does not exhibit the strong constraining influence found in previous 
research. Grade point average may be a better indicator; and if so, our findings 
appear to be consistent with previous research. 

Our analyses of the relationship between bonding variables and the four de- 
viance scales by sex also suggest a slight but consistent cross-sex identification 
between adolescents and their parents. Without exception the regression co- 
efficients for the maternal attachment scale are higher for males than for females, 
whereas the opposite is true for the index of paternal attachment. While it is un- 
clear if this slight difference would appear in other samples, this serendipitous 
finding should certainly be examined in future research. 


Summary and Conclusion 


If social bonding theory is to be an “enduring contribution to criminology” 
(Gibbons, 1979:121), then the basis for such longevity should be the research 
results which support, qualify and lead to modifications in the perspective. Our 
findings have at once served all three functions. 

In examining the overall explanatory power of the model for four deviant be- 
havior scales ranging in their level of seriousness, we found moderate support for 
the theory. Our findings suggest that, although there is reason to continue to 
entertain the theory, there is a definite need for it to be modified. Our examina- 
tion of the predictive power of the separate elements of the social bond suggest 
that it might be profitable to expand the number of sources to which people can 
be bonded. For example, the commitment variable has almost entirely been 
interpreted in terms of school and occupation. It may be necessary to identify 
and specify the effects of commitment to different sources and to different aspects 
of the same source. For example, our findings suggest that commitment to aca- 
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demic pursuits and commitment to extra-curricular activities have different effects 
on deviant behavior for males and females. An investigation of the differences in 
commitment to different aspects within the same institutional arena may lead to 
the necessity to distinguish between different dimensions of commitment. Hirschi 
(1969:90), in his discussion of involvement, recognized that involvement in 
some activities neither inhibits nor promotes delinquency. It is reasonable to 
assume then that commitment to some conventional goals or activities may either 
be neutral or be different for males and females. Specification along these avenues 
may serve to enhance the predictive power of the theory. 

_ In addition to recognizing different aspects of commitment within an institu- 
tional arena, it would also be helpful to expand the sources to which one can be 
committed. Commitment to and involvement in religion and commitment to 
specified goals should be examined along with the already addressed arenas of 
the school and occupation. Another avenue of modification which has been sug- 
gested by previous research (Conger, 1976; Linden and Hackler, 1973; Jensen, 
1972; Hirschi, 1969) is to explain why once the bonds are weakened or severed 
and adolescents are freed to partake in deviant activities, some do so and some 
do not. It has been suggested that having deviant associations may be an ex- 
planation of the different impact of the elements of the social bonds but others 
might also be pertinent. Specifically, we need to investigate the interaction be- 
tween the elements and take into account the saliency which each element has for 
different individuals. 

Our findings also indicate that the bonding perspective offers a more powerful 
explanation of the less serious forms of deviance than the more serious forms. We 
have attempted to account for this by suggesting that the weakening of the bonds 
would be expected to explain better incipient deviant behavior and hence the less 
serious deviant behaviors. It is possible, however, that this is not only true for 
bonding perspectives, but also for other theories of deviant behavior. We simply 
cannot answer this question because similar research designs have typically not 
been employed in testing other theoretical perspectives. 

Finally, our results on the theory’s differential ability to predict female and 
male deviant behavior are, at best, only suggestive. We did obtain greater ex- 
plained variance for female deviance than we did for male deviance. The differ- 
ences were slight, however. What differences we did obtain could be attributed to 
the element of commitment rather than that of attachment. This tentative finding 
could be due to the modification we made in our conceptualization and opera- 
tionalization of the variable of commitment. Or, it could be due to a change in the 
female role in our society which would be reflected in the added importance of 
commitment to school for the females in our sample. It is not possible to affirm 
either of these possibilities, but the results do suggest intriguing areas for further 
research. 

In summary, our examination of Hirschi’s social bonding theory suggests that 
there is sufficient support for the theory’s major hypotheses to continue the task 
of clarification and modification. To the extent that this process continues, the 
theory will remain an important focus in criminological thinking. An evaluation 
of the contribution which it will make, however, awaits the outcome of this 
process. 
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